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EARLIF.ST  AGES. 

—  Continued. 

Before  we  say  more  of  the  state  of  music  under 
J:iiues  I.  and  hit  immediate  siicceasors,  we  must  revert 
to  it  as  it  stood  under  Queen  Elisabeth,  who,  on  her 
eoriiing  to  the  throne,  reckoned  music  amonf;«t  her 
niost  favourite  amusements,  and  for  many  years  de¬ 
lighted  in  the  performance  of  it. 

Sir  James  Melville,  when  sent  on  an  Embassy  from 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  to  Elizabeth,  ftives  an  account 
sfa  curious  conversation  he  had  with  the  latter.  A- 
mongst  other  questions,  as  which  of  the  two  were 
tallest,  which  fairest,  &c.  the  English  Queen  enquir¬ 
ed  of  the  aniba.*sudor  what  were  Mary’s  recreations  ? 
Sir  James  replied,  that  her  majesty  played  on  the 
lute,  and  the  virtrinals.  Does  she  play  well  asked 
Kiizabeth.  Reasonably  well  for  a  Queen,  replied 
Melville.  The  very  same  day  after  dinner,  in  com- 
jeny  with  Lord  Hunsden,  Melville  withdrew  into  a 
gallery  that  he  might  hear  Elizabeth  in  a  contiguous 
apartment  play  on  the  virginals.  Having  listened 
awhile,  he  ventured  to  lift  up  the  tapestry  that  hung 
before  the  entrance  into  her  chamber,  and  seeing  the 
Queen’s  back  was  towards  the  door,  he  entered  and 
stood  within  the  chamber,  delighted  with  the  excel- 
Icitce  of  her  performance.  Turning  round  about,  the 
Queen  discovered  him,  rose  and  advanced,  and  with 
*  fxtdintifre  half  serious,  lifted  up  her  hand  as  if  to 
strike  him,  telling  him  she  was  not  accustomed  to 
play  before  men.  The  Ambassador,  who  had  resid¬ 
ed  chiefly  in  France,  knew  how  to  flatter,  and  excus¬ 
ed  himself,  not  particularly  on  the  custom  of  that 
Country,  but  Hint  he  was  drawn  thither  by  the  melo¬ 
dy  that  li.id  ravished  his  senses;  he  had  forgot  all  he 
owed  to  ceremony  and  ettiquette,  but  he  was  willing 
to  endure  any  pu  tiishnicnt  her  majesty  might  be  pleas¬ 
ed  to  hiilict  on  his  presumptiuii. 


Elizabeth  sat  down  on  a  cushion,  and  Melville  knelt 
I  beside,  but  the  Queen  gave  him  a  cushion  with  her 
own  royal  hands  to  place  under  his  knees.  8he  then 
enquired  which  played  the  best,  the  Queen  of  Scots 
!  or  herself,  Melville  declared  that  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  give  the  preference  to  Queen  Elizabelli’s 
I  playing.  Melville  was  a  true  courtier,  and  perhaps 
j  was  only  compelled  by  the  presence  of  Elizabeth  ;  for 
I  Brantome,  in  enumerating  the  accomplishments  of 
I  Mary  Stuart  declares  that  she  not  only  touched  the 
lute  with  unrivalled  skill, but  that  she  had  also  talents 
at  composition. 

A  manuscript  however  is  preserved  of  the  virginal 
book  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  of  which  Doct.  Burney, 
and  other  writers  on  music  declare,  that  if  her  ma¬ 
jesty  was  able  to  perform  several  of  the  difficult  piec¬ 
es  of  music  it  contains,  the  must  have  been  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  player  indeed.  Doct.  Burney  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  say,  that  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  find  a 
L  s*ter  in  Europe  who  could  play  them  after  a  full 
months  practice.'  Elizabeth  was  also  a  performer  on 
the  Violin,  and  an  instrument  called  the  Poliphant, 
not  unlike  the  Lute,  but  strung  with  wire.  The 
Chapel  establishments  of  Edward,  Mary  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  continued  much  the  same.  Camden  says  that 
the  Romish  religion  remained  a  full  month  and  more 
after  the  death  of  Queen  .darv,  iu  the  same  state  as 
h<  fore,  and  certain  it  is  that  Elizabeth,  who  begun 
her  reign  NoveiDber,17th,  1558,  had  a  solemn  service 
performed  for  her  sisler  Mary  at  Westminster,Decem- 
ber  5lh,  and  anoth'  r  December  20th,  for  the  Envper- 
or  Charles  5th,  and  then  as  well  as  her  own  Corona¬ 
tion,  were  celebrated  after  the  Romish  manner. 


"furious  account  of  music  in  Turkey. 

Music  was  first  introduced  into  Turkey  in  the  year 
1047  of  Hegira,  which  was  174  years  ago  under  the 
reign  of  Amurath  by  one  Schuhctili,  who  carried  it  to 
Constantinople  and  it  was  brought  to  perfection  un¬ 
der  Mahomed  the  4th,  as  well  the  instrumental  as  the 
vocal  parts.  The  Turks  are  indebted  to  prince  Can- 
timir  for  the  notes  which  some  of  their  music  is  com¬ 
posed  of.  Before  him  they  made  use  of  letters  and 
figures  as  the  Greeks  and  Latins  used,  but  this  use  of 
notes  did  not  long  rontlnue  in  (he  empire.  The  Ot¬ 
tomans  returned  soon  to  their  ancient  method  of  com¬ 
posing  and  executing  from  memory  which  was  not 
the  way  to  have  amongst  them  a  method  sure,  exact, 
and  uniform,  to  support  this  art.  'Fhey  are  howev-  ] 
er  more  rich  in  the  melody  of  their  semitones  than 
we  are,  of  which  they  have  twenty  four  in  number. 
.Music  is  reckoned  essentiai  in  their  education,  but  it 
is  that  of  the  modern  Persians  which  they  adopt.  I 


They  make  use  of  nineteen  different  instruments  ot 
music,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  they  call  the  tam¬ 
bour.  It  is  strung  with  eight  cords,  seven  steel  and 
one  brass  with  a  long  handle  on  which  is  a  divisioH 
for  fingering  the  notes,  aod  with  this  instrument  they 
can  play  any  overture.  The  author  has  added  twe 
tables  in  which  he  has  transposed  the  Turkish  music 
to  European  notes.  This  work  although  it  may  not 
serve  to  enrich  the  music  of  other  nations,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  contribute  to  make  known  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  the  antiquity  of  which  bitherte 
has  been  but  little  understood. 


I  ON  MODULATION, 

.Addressed  to  young  Organists^ 

As  this  is  not  intended  to  be  a  complete  treatise 
thereon,  but  only  to  convey  a  few  hints,  just  to  set 
the  young  or  inexperienced  performer  going.  I  shall 
take  H  for  ftrantevi  riiat  he  is  already  acquainted  with 
the  common  rules  of  thorough  bass,  without  a  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge  of  which,  extempore  performance 
ought  not  to  be  attempted. 

The  most  obvious  and  natural  moilulations  are  te 
and  from  those  keys  most  related  to  each  other ; 
which  are  those  in  which  a  part  of  the  harmony  or 
common  chord  of  one  key  may  be  continued,  or  be¬ 
long  to  another  ;  and  which  require  the  smallest  alter¬ 
ation  of  flats  and  sharps. 

In  order  the  more  clearly  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  keys  are  related  to  each  other,  I  shall  take  C 
major  as  the  original  or  principal  key  ;  whatever 
therefore  is  said  of  that,  will  also  equally  apply  to  any 
other  original  major  key. 

Also  when  I  mention  the  keys  of  F,  G,  and  A  mi¬ 
nor.  kc.  I  only  mean  the  keys  pariicnlarly  or  exclu¬ 
sively,  when  C  is  the  original  ;  so  that  F  always 
means  the  4lh  of  any  original  major  key,  G  tlie  5tb, 
and  A  minor  (he  6th. 

The  key  which  is  in  the  first  or  nearest  degree  re¬ 
lated  to  that  of  C,  is  the  key  of  A  minor,  which  re¬ 
quires  no  additional  flat  or  sharp  (except  in  ascending 
to  the  key  note,)  and  in  which,  two  of  the  notes  of 
the  common  chord  or  C,  (viz.  C.  and  E,)  may  also  be 
held  or  continued.  The  next  is  the  key  of  E  miuor^ 
to  the  harmony  (or  common  chorvl)  of  which,  the 
notes  E  and  G  belongs,  as  well  as  to  that  of  C,  but 
which  requires  the  addition  of  a  sharp,  to  the  F  or 
2d.  The  keys  of  F  and  G  major  are  in  the  next  de¬ 
gree,  and  both  equally  related  to  that  of  C  ;  the  fcr- 
mer  requiring  the  addition  of  a  fiat  to  the  4th,  tnd 
(he  latter  a  sharp  to  the  7th  of  the  key  ;  and  each  of 
them  having  one  note  in  its  harmony  in  common  with 
that  of  C  ;  U;<-  ki-y  note  of  G  being  alh  to  F  is  equal- 
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}y related  to  thill  ktr.  'lie  kt’3<  (luit  nre  in  tin 
next  deprr»-e  rt  latcd,  are  th-  Fe  in  wliieli  thoujjh  on<* 
or  even  two  of  the  noU  s  of  Itie  rlioni  of  C  n.aj  be  a!- 
ro  continued,  yet  a  pn  aft  r  iilterMion  of  lints  or  khilC|l^ 
must  take  place,  as  in  changing  the  key  of  C  major 
in  C  minor,  when  thuegh  the  key  note  and  5th  both 
continue  unaltered,  yet  the  3il,  (Jtli  and  7th  of  the 
minor  key  must  be  flattened,  bo  that  to  change  any 
major  key  into  the  minor  requires  the  adtiition  ol  three 
flats.  In  the  same  degree  may  be  reekoiieii,  the  key 
of  G  minor ;  for  though  it  may  seem  to  be  not  so  near¬ 
ly  related,  at  liaving  the  note  G  only  in  comriion  with 
both  that  key  and  C,  yet  as  only  two  additional  flats 
are  required,  that  Itrings  them  more  nearly  related 
again.  Next  may  be  reckoned  tbe  modulation  from 
C  into  the  key  of  A  major,  with  three  sharps,  or  into 
E  major  with  four,  both  of  which  keys  are  oidy  rela¬ 
ted  to  that  of  C,  by  means  of  the  note  E.  The  last 
key  I  tliall  mention  as  related  to  C,  by  means  of  a 
part  of  the  harmony  being  common  to  both,  is  that  of 
E  minor,  with  four  flats,  to  which  the  note  C  is  5fh. 
For  though  a  transition  may  be  made  from  C  immed¬ 
iately  into  F-b  (by  continuing  the  (J,j  or  into  Ab  (by 
continuing  the  C)  or  into  C  minor  (by  continuing 
the  E)  yet  as  each  of  these,  both  the  notes  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  chord,  except  that  held  or  continued  must  be 
flattened  or  sharpened,  the  transition  will  be  too 
abrupt,  and  the  elTect  bad  of  course.  Though  the  fore¬ 
going  are  all  the  keys  that  may  be  said  to  be  related 
to  the  key  of  C,  yet  it  is  allowable  to  pass  from  one 
common  chord  to  another  not  related  to  it,  if  not  too 
far  distant  from  it,  add  the  transition  be  easy,  us  from 
C  into  Bb  or  D  minor,  and  vice  versa  ;  hut  this  must 
be  done  by  n  contrary  motion  of  the  hand,  to  avoid 
the  effects  of  consecutive  Sths  and  Sths.  As  every 
change  of  the  key  therefore  (except  from  the  major 
ke}’  to  the  minor  of  the  3tl  below,  and,  vice  versa,) 
requires  a  dilTerenl  arrangement  of  the  fiats  and  sharps, 
the  following  rules  may  next  be  learned. 

1st.  In  modulating  from  any  major  key,  into  that  of 
the  5th  above,  or  into  the  minor  key  of  the  3d  above, 
a  sharp  must  be  applied  to  the  4th  of  the  original 
key. 

2d.  In  passing  from  any  major  key  into  the  fifth 
below,  or  into  the  minor  key  of  the  note  above,  a  flat 
must  be  applied  to  the  7th  of  the  original  key. 

3<1.  A  transition  from  any  minor  k<  y  to  that  of  the 
6th  belo-.v,  or  into  the  major  key  of  the  third  below, 
requires  the  addition  of  a  Jliti  to  the  second  of  tlie  orig¬ 
inal  key. 

4th.  Changing  the  major  key  into  the  minor,  re¬ 
quires  Uie  addition  of  three  fiats  and  vice  versa  three 
ahaqis. 

5th.  Modulating  from  any  major  key  into  the  minor 
key  of  the  third  below,  and  vice  versa  requires  no  al¬ 
teration  of  the  flats  and  sharps.  'Fhese  niles  which 
are  geiieral,  ami  will  serve  for  every  key,  are  all  that 
1  think  necessary  to  burden  the  nielnory  of  the  pupil 
with,  as  in  modiilating  into  the  most  distant  keys,  the 
best  way  is  to  consider  the  particular  arrangement  of 
the  key  he  is  going  into  ;  for  instance,  should  he  enter 
the  key  of  A  major,  ho  will  of  course  know  thn‘e 
sharps  to  be  necessary,  (as  naturally  belong  to  tliat 
key)  whatever  key  he  may  ircKlnlatA  from. 

Meli>dy  is  an  harmonic  analysis  whit  h  gives  the  de¬ 
grees  of  the  scale,  the  cbonis  of  the  mode,  ami  (he 
laws  of  muilulvtiou. — /t'vurirau. 


OX  SONG  AVIUTING. 

A  Song  for  music  should  consist  only  of  one  suhjecl 
or  passion,  expressed  in  as  few  and  soft  words  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Since  the  refinement  of  melody,  and  the  t  x- 
cliision  of  recita(i\e,  a  song  which  usually  recapi'n- 
lutes,  illustrates,  or  closes  a  scene,  is  not  the  plu«.t 
for  ejiicramniatic  points, or  for  a  number  of  heterogen¬ 
ous  thoughts  and  clashing  metaphors,  if  the  writer 
has  the  least  pity  for  the  composer,  or  love  formi.sic, 
or  wishes  to  afford  the  least  opportunity  for  symmet¬ 
ry  in  the  air,  in  his  song,  1  say  again,  the  thought 
should  be  one,  and  the  exjiression  as  easj-  and  lacon¬ 
ic  as  possible  ;  but,  in  general,  everj  new  line  in  our 
songs  introduces  a  new  thought,  so  that  if  the  coinpo- 
<er  is  more  tender  of  the  poet’s  reputation  than  of 
his  own,  he  must,  at  every  line,  change  his  subject 
or  be  at  strife  with  the  poet ;  and  in  either  case,  the 
alternative  is  intolerable. 

In  an  air,  it  is  by  reiterated  strokes  that  passion  is 
impressed  ;  and  the  most  passionate  of  all  music  is 
perhaps,  (hat  where  a  beautiful  passage  is  repeated, 
and  where  the  first  subject  is  judiciously  returned  to, 
M  bile  it  still  vibrates  on  the  ear,  and  is  recent  in  the 
memory  ;  this,  no  donbt  may  be,  and  often  is,  carried 
too  far  ;  but  not  by  men  of  genius  and  taste. 


JLi.yDEL'S  ORATORIO  MUSIC. 

“  As  for  Oratorio  music,  that  of  Handel  will,  I  be. 
lieve,  ever  stand  superior  to  all  other  writers,  at  least 
I  have  beard  nothing  yet  on  the  continent  of  equal 
force  and  effect.  There  is  often  in  the  compositions 
of  others,  more  melody  in  tbe  solo  p^rts,  more  delicti- 
cy  and  more  light  and  shade,  but  as  to  harmony*  and 
contrivance,  no  one  cc.raes  near  him  by  many  degrees. 

I  must  confess  that  1  had  heard  some  of  Handel’s  mu¬ 
sic  so  long,  and  often  so  ill  performed,  that  I  was 
somewhat  tired  and  disgusted  with  it,  but  my  Italian 
journey,  iustead  of  lowering  the  esteem  which  I  ever 
had  for  the  best  writings  of  that  truly  great  artist,  ex¬ 
alted  them  in  my  opinion,  and  at  my  return  renewed 
my  pleasure  in  hearing  them  performed. 

As  yet  I  had  heard  little  but  Church  music  in  Ita¬ 
ly  ;  however,  in  that  stjde,  tci/A  instrumfnts  all  other 
compositions  appeared  feeble  by  comparison.  The 
subjects  of  fugues  were,  in  general,  trivial  and  com¬ 
mon,  and  the  manner  of  working  them  dry  and  f.’  tless. ! 
Indeed  the  church  style,  swVAoiit  instruments,  tsce\>t 
the  organ,  was  well  known  in  Italy  and  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope,  long  before  Handel’s  time  ;  and  melody  is  cer¬ 
tainly  much  refined  since  :  it  i»  more  graceful,  more 
pathetic,  and  even  more  gay  ;  but  for  counterpoint, 
fugues,  and  chorusses  of  many  voices,  with  imlrtu 
menls,  1  repeat  it,  I  neither  heard,  nor  do  I  ever  ex¬ 
pect  to  hear  him  equalled. — Burruy's  Musical  Tour. 

TIIR  I.ADT’s  choice. 

A  lady,  "eeing  the  Sheriff  of  a  county  who  was  a 
very  haiidsoine  young  gentleman,  attending  the  judge, 
who  was  an  old  man,  a  gentleman  standing  by,  asked 
her,  which  >he  liked  the  best,  the  judge  or  (he  sheritf? 
The  lady  told  him  the  sheriff,  “  Why  so  ?*’  suid  (he 
gentleman.  “  Because.’  answered  she,  ‘  though  i 
love  judf'tinenl  well,  1  like  execution  better. 

— O — 

The  true  felicity  of  life  is  to  be  free  from  anxietv,  to 
understand  our  duties  towards  God  and  man,  and  to 
enjoy  the  preMUt  without  too  much  concern  abou* 
the  future. 


MISCKLLANV. 

Ml - 11  T  1 1  —  I— 

SIK  WALTLH  bC^OTT. 

This  celebrated  poet  and  novelist,  has  received 
from  his  sovereign’s  hands  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
This  is  as  it  should  be — if  ever  there  was  one  nun 
more  than  another,  who  w’as  entitled  (independent 
!y  of  his  own  descent  from  an  alliance  with  higlihorn 
c.onii-'xious)  to  wear  the  honourable  badges  of  rank 
it  is  he.  w  hose  life  and  writings  have  so  eminently 
cuntrihuted  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
juankind.  In  the  pages  of  all  that  Scott  has  ever 
written,  will  not  be  found  one  passage  that  can  b« 
made  detriineutul  to  sound  morality  or  purity  of  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  not  one  position,  which  if  followed  out,  will 
not  coniluce  to  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge, 
or  the  increase  of  our  comfort.  The  variety  of  hu¬ 
man  character,  the  living  identity  of  his  person,  the 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  the  elements  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  their  intricate  combinations,  their  eternal 
changes,  their  shifting  appearance,  arc  all  nmrked 
and  (raced  with  a  subtlety  of  discrimination,  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  execution,  so  true,  so  delicate,  yet  so  vig¬ 
orous,  aa  to  outstrip  all  rivalry  but  tliat  of  the  great 
dramatic  bvard.  His  life  exhibits  a  scene  of  felicity 
and  goodness  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  his  writings. 
In  bis  home,  and  on  his  estate,  he  is  truly  the  father 
of  his  family  and  his  tenants  •,  all  love  him,  and  run 
to  court  his  smile  and  receive  his  kindness,  from  the 
child  of  his  bosom  to  the  urchin  of  the  lowest  cottag¬ 
er.  Notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  his  works,  and 
the  celerity  with  which  they  are  poured  forth  upon 
the  world,  he  is  never  abstracted  from  society  or  its 
enjoyments — he  neglects  no  duties,  no  labours  of  the 
landlord,  the  farmer,  or  the  master.  He  is  ever  pre 
sent  where  his  presence  is  required  ;  ever  active,  do¬ 
ing  good  to  all,  and  beloved  by  all — and  his  hours 
pass  in  that  independent  serenity  and  kin<!ly  light¬ 
hearted  cheerfulness  which  can  only  be  enjoyed  by 
the  consciousness  of  duties  fulfilled,  and  time  fully 
employed  and  used — 

**  As  even  in  his  great  taskmaster’s  eye.” 

Long  may  he  live  to  enjoy  his  well-deserved  hon¬ 
ours — the  delight  and  example  of  this  age,  as  he  will 
be  of  futurity. — Londonpaper. 

HYPOCRISY. 

Of  all  deceivers  we  are  least  upon  our  guard  a- 
gainst  the  hypocrite  in  religion:  the  preoccupied  mind 
does  not  give  us  time  to  reason  ;  we  shut  our  eyes  a- 
gainst  the  most  flagrant  irregularity  of  such  men  ;  he 
is  a  godly  man,  say  we,  who  will  never  do  any  thing 
but  what  is  correct  ;  we  do  not  examine  very  minute¬ 
ly  into  this  mystery  of  iniquity,  and  therefore  he 
seems  jiutified  in  our  sight.  If  he  be  found  in  some 
embarrassing  circumstance,  it  is  an  affair  between 
heaven  and  him,  that  it  was  serving  him  to  take  bis 
part,  and  tbnt’  therefore  all  good  Christians  ought  to 
support  him.  A II  those  who  oppose  him  are  sure  to 
be  the  objects  of  calumny  and  slander :  in  order  to 
evidence  their  sanctity,  these  kind  of  impostors  affect 
a  singularity  of  manners  and  expression,  and  assume 
n  modest  de[)ortment  foreign  to  their  character,  when 
perhaps  they  are  aa  much  under  the  influence  of  their 
passions  as  others ;  they  use  virtue  only  os  a  mask  to 
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favor  vice,  and  »ceiu  fo'procti#*;  pt«ty  if  thej  kiievv- 
not  the  iift  of  emplojinj'ii  to  their  intf  rest.  In  one 
prt  of  their  houeeii  they  exhibit  nothing  hot  pion 
coutetnplationf  and  hallowed  erobletiu;  in  * -  crj,  otlt- 
er  apartment,  behold  ri<  h  furniture  and  pail)iing^. 
which  are  no  mrans  calculated  to  inspire  devotion. 
The  conduct  of  inch  loen  U  a  p.  rpetiiai  critic  upon 
their  profeasions,  they  have  no  aiticerity,  and  after 
all  their  di.«siiuulation,  they  cannot  help  disoovi-ritnr, 
from  time  to  time,  some  leading  f*  a  to  re  of  t*i*ir  true 
characters,  which  lietrays  them  ;  it  is  rmi-  ii  tiic  sarne 
with  them  a;  with  uii  trs.  who  counterfeit  Uiaarnihe- 
race  to  destroy  the  iinpntati<m  of  avarice.  T >  c  ve¬ 
ry  means  they  lire  to  t\'  ulpiite  tb<  tuselvcs  from  th«' 
charge,  affords  buflicieni  evidence  that  we  are  not 
deceived  in  onr  opinion  of  them.  F  alse  devotees 
flatter thenisclv es  that  they  ar*-  sucli  adepts  in  the  nr‘ 
vf  dissimulation,  that  the  dual  iihall  never  l>e  discov¬ 
ered  ;  and  ns  they  know'  well  how  to  cpritrn.ct  or  ex¬ 
tend  the  strings  of  conscience,  acconiing  to  the  elas¬ 
ticity  of  their  passions,  they  never  fail  in  expedients 
toextenunte  the  grossest  or  blackest  crime*.  All  the 
fabhoods  they  invent  to  destroy  the  reputations  of 
those  they  dislike,  are  placed  lo  the  account  of  chari¬ 
ly  ;  “  As  they  tend  to  decry  vice  to  chastise  the  vici¬ 
ous”  If  a  man  who  is  not  of  their  friends  discover 
any  excellency  which  gives  them  •ffence,  their  zeal 
for  God's  glory,  suggests  to  them  a  necessity  of  coun¬ 
teracting  his  endeavours  and  frustrating  his  designs ; 
for  they  are  altogether  unsolicitous  about  the  good 
which  may  be  done  amongst  men,  unless  they  may 
claim  the  honour  »  hence  arise  those  religious  factions, 
and  those  offensive  and  defensive  leagues,  which  so 
frequently  assume  the  power  of  giving  or  taking  away 
reputation  from  whomsoever  they  please.  Without 
lincerity  we  can  find  m  ilher  ple  asure  nor  confidence 
iu  society.  We  must  never  use  artifice  with  friends 
|f  vve  mean  to  preserve  them  long  ;  confidence  is  the 
knot  and  cliarm  of  friendship,  we  have  no  reserve  or 
a  friend  whom  wc  think  sincere,  we  frankly  discover 
to  him  our  designs  and  our  weakness,  because  we  re¬ 
ly  on  his  discretion  and  fidelity. 

Those  people  are  very  much  to  be  suspected  who 
never  speak  but  with  guarded  caution,  and  use  shiffs 
end  evasions  to  avoid  being  clearly  understood,  or  to 
show  how  exactly  precise  they  are  iu  all  they  say  : 
these  are  not  requisite  precautions.  7’he  man  who 
speaks  naturally  and  openly,  and  wishes  not  to  be 
thought  accurvey  itself,  is  a  much  preferable  charac- 
trr.  Ask  Barrus  how  he  does,  or  what  o'clock  it  is  ? 
he  embarrasses  himself  to  find  out  expressions  to  an¬ 
swer  you  precisely,  lest  a  word  should  escape  iiini 
which  might  injure  bis  safety  ;  and  in  stories  be  tells 
upon  the  most  frivolous  subjects,  he  is  to  stiff  and  un¬ 
natural,  that  he  tortures  ail  who  hear  him.  Few 
people  apply  to  break  themselves  of  vices  and  to  ac¬ 
quire  real  virtues  ;  they  are  satisfied  with  appearanc- 
»s,  and  have  the  honor  and  reputation  of  virtue,  with¬ 
out  the  trouble  of  meriting  it  :  they  are  more  solicit¬ 
ous  to  disguise  their  vices  and  bad  qualities,  than  to 
oorrect  them :  they  take  no  pains  to  become  honest 
®on,  but  only  endeavour  to  appear  so  ;  artifice  and 
,  •li'guise  take  the  place  of  virtue,  and  those  who  ore 
llie  naost  expert  to  deceive,  pass  for  men  of  greater 
*orih.  Like  players  who  have  many  different  parts 
*0  Oct,  they  are  contiaually  changing  their  appear- 


'.ftices,  according  to  Ibe  variou't  characters  they  mean 
to  perform,  and  by  means  of  this  shifting,  hide  tiiem- 
-eives  and  dazzle  people  of  we  k  u.iuds. 

Some  women  are  more  skilful  than  men  in  disguis- 
•ngt  hc'ir  seiitinients ;  many  of  them  are  d<  emeci 
pnides,  when  in  fact  their  affected  modesty  is  only  a 
cloak  to  hide  their  indisere  Jons  from  the  world  ;  the 
most  cunning  are  often  made  their  dupes.  I'hr 
seem  to  redden  in  public  for  a  word  too  freely  exT>r4 
ed,  but  in  private  they  are  not  so  scnipnlous  ;  the} 
rcpriirujiid  the  slightest  things  iu  others,  whih;  tiicir 
own  consrjtncer  bear  them  heavy  reproaches ;  they 
enjoy  this  false  reputation  till  some  unlucky  adven- 
*nrt*  spreads  abroad  tire  mystery  they  hide  v.ith  such 
art :  a  thousand  things  are  then  dis<.os'er.ad  which  in 
the  reputation  they  had  gained  for  modesty  and  dis¬ 
cretion,  were  entirely  looked  over. 

If  we  chose  rather  to  be  counselled  than  flattered^ 
wc  should  avoid  many  inconveniences ;  but  our  feel¬ 
ings  are  so  very  nice,  that  we  cannot  bear  the  idea  of 
a  censor ;  we  must  be  soothed  and  flattered,  and  like 
wayward  children,  he  contradicted  in  notiiing  ;  thus 
uncorrected  we  grow  olrl  in  imperfections,  until  time 
and  habit  mature  them  into  vices,  which  nothing  after 
can  possibly  eradicate. 

Unjust  and  unreasonable  praises  are  certainly  sa¬ 
tires  in  disguise,  and  have  frequently  very  ill  effects 
upon  us.  Sincere  friends'  will  then  endeavour  to 
■how  us  their  pernicious  consequences,  but  such 
friends  are  often  thonght  ill  natnred  cynics,  who  are 
fond  of  misrepresentation  and  take  pleasure  in  cen¬ 
suring  innocent  actions. 

It  is  a  mark  of  false  delicacy  not  to  listen  to  any  but 
critics  of  importance  ;  what  does  it  signify  from  whom 
the  advice  come*,  so  as  it  be  good  ;  a  fool  is  not  a  fool 
in  all  thing8,nnd  may  sometimes  give  good  counsel  to 
a  wiser  man  than  himself  ;  the  most  enlightened  do 
not  always  see  that,  which  less  enlightened  do,  be. 
cause  they  are  too  much  led  away  by  self  conceit. 


OR, 

MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 


BttSrOJV,  SATURDAY,  SEPT.  23, 1820. 


On  our  last  page  will  be  found  an  advertisement  of 
that  useful  Institution,  “  Tht  Handel  and  Haydn  Sq- 
eiely^'  whose  performances  for  the  ensuing  year  are 
about  to  commence.  It  is  in  the  establishment  of  those 
public  exhibitions  of  sacred  music  and  the  consequent 
improvement  which  is  universally  acknowledged,  that 
we  perceive  the  means  of  training  all  classes  of  Socie¬ 
ty, amongst  us,  to  a  due  sense  of  the  importance  of  this 
noble  art  It  is  Religious  music  alone  which  furnish¬ 
es  the  fit  subject  for  the  exertion  of  art  in  all  its  vari¬ 
ous  hranhes,  and  aims  at  tlie  expression  of  feelings  in 
which  all  ranks  and  classes  of  men  feel  an  equal  inter¬ 
est. 

]  ON  MELODY. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  most  injurious  to 
music,  or  the  greatest  impediment  to  its  imprpvement, 
the  peilaotrj,  which  draws  us  back  to  useless  and  ex¬ 
ploded  custom  ;  or  wanton  and  licentious  innovation, 
which  quits  the  true  and  fundamental  principles  of 
the  art,  in  the  pursuit  of  visionary  schemes  of  refor¬ 
mation  and  singularity.  Good  music  is  ever  to  be 


found  between  these  two  e\lreii:es  :  and  though  pe¬ 
dantry  takes  hold  of  one  hand,  in  ortler  to  dr'  W  h«  r 
hack  to  rusticity,  or  e.nploded  learning  ;  and  innova¬ 
tion  seises  the  other,  to  swlucc  h«  r  front  t lie  riaht 
path,  into  the  cunpuMV  of  caprice  and  affectation  ; 
she  pursues  her  slow  .nnl  steady  course  towanls  tn*te, 
t  legance,  simplicity  aiifi  invention,  under  the  guidanc  e 
of  jiidarment  and  science. 

It  is  even  in  vain  to  hope  for  the  revival  or  prtvctice 
of  ancient  music,  too  ticmy  are  inter«  .'-*rd  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  new  ;  and  such  are  the  vicis-itudes  of  what 
is  called  taste  and  expre'sion  in  this  art  that  if  sufic- 
ient  probity  and  zeal  could  b<-  found  in  fashionable 
performers  to  incline  them  to  attempt  doing  justice  to 
the  productions  of  former  tiinrs,  it  would  he  hardly 
possible  for  them  to  succeed,  or  to  render  them  in.* 
telligible  to  the  hearers,  for  there  is  as  little  chance, 
for  a  musician  of  the  pre.sent  age  to  perform  such  pro¬ 
ductions  In  the  manner  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  composed,  as  to  pronounce  b  foreign  language 
pi  rfectly  as  his  own  ;  and  if,  confrarv  to  all  calcula¬ 
tion,  he  should  succeed,  this  nnitic  would  still  be  an 
unknown  tongue  to  the  public. 

Authors  ol  all  descriptions,  who  seek  for  applause, 
or  even  bread,miM/  conform  to  the  taste  of  their  judg- 
get  and  patrons  ;  and  we  find,  in  our  own  times,  that 
those  musician.*  who  are  qualified  by  their  genius  and 
abilities  to  direct  and  govern  the  public  opin¬ 
ion,  find  it  necessary,  however  false  and  corrupt  it 
may  be  to  humour  and  flatter  it  by  every  concession 
in  their  power.  The  art  never  remains  *tationary  at 
any  one  point  of  cultivation,  and  if  perfection  could 
be  attained,  its  reign  would  inevitably  be  short.  In 
mnsio,  the  leaned  are  few,  and  silent  ;  the  ignorant, 
niimeroos  and  noisy,  in  the  chamber  ft  is  admirable  to 
please  the  fiirmer,  and  in  the  tlieutre,  the  latter, 
where 

- ;he  fair,  the  gay,  the  young. 

Govern  the  numbers  of  each  song, 
there  is  no  choice. 

Certain  melodies  and  harmonies  have  an  aptitude 
to  raise  certain  passions,  affections  and  *entiments  in 
the  human  soul.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there 
is  some  analogy  if  not  similitude,  between  certain  mu¬ 
sical  sounds  and  mental  affections.  Soft  music  m.  y 
be  con.*idered  as  analogous  to  gentle  emotions,  and 
loud  music,  if  the  notes  are  sweet  and  not  too  rapid, 
to  sublime  ones,  and  a  quick  sncce**ioii  of  nohj  note*; 
like  those  we  hear  from  a  drum,  seems  to  hi.vr  some 
relation  to  hurry  and  impetuosity  of  passion.  Of  all 
sounds  that  which  makes  its  way  most  directly  to  tl.o 
human  heart  is  the  human  voice,  and  those  instru¬ 
ments  that  approach  nearest  to  it  are  iu  expressicn  the 
most  pathetic  and  in  tone  the  most  perfect.  This 
moving  kind  of  mehxly,  in  its  effects  on  the  mind, 
much  resembles  eloquence.  Sentiments  and  subject, 
which  have  often  been  considered  with  languor  or  in¬ 
difference,  touched  with  the  enchanted  wand  of  ora¬ 
tory,  make  their  way  »o  the  heart,  and  persuasively 
I  captivate  the  affections.  Melody  by  itself,  can  in-, 
spire  the  mind  with  a  cheerfni  or  mournful,  hold  or 
(Olemn  mood,  according  to  its  genius.  Animated  with 
suitable  language,  the  soul  glories  in  virtuous  actions, 
it  sympathises  with  the  distressed,  and  is  filled  with 
devotion  and  gratitude  to  its  gracious  creator  anA 
preserver. 

TO  BK  CONTIKCXD. 
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THE  BOVqUET. 


€>  NOTICE.^ 

—OOOOO.'.'!."  .*00000— — 

A\  niijoiirned  meeting  of  the  HANDEL  and 


Here flow'rt  unnumber'd  their  color*  unite. 

Some  pink,  and  tome  purple, tome  blue  and  tome  white. 
Some  damatk,  tome  yellow,  tome  fcreen  and  tome  red. 
Their  fragrance  alternate  dtffutirely  thed. 

ANACREOxNTIC 

By  Captain  Morrit  ;  for  which  he  received  the  priae 
of  the  gold  cup  from  the  Harmonic  Society. 
Come,  thou  soul  reviving  cup, 

And  try  thy  healing  art  ; 

Light  the  Fancy’s  visions  up— 

And  warm  ray  wasted  heart ! 

Touch  with  glowing  tints  of  bliss 
Memory’s  fading  dream  ; 

Give  me,  while  thy  lip  I  kiss. 

The  heaven  that’s  in  my  dream. 

In  thy  fount  the  Lyric  muse 
Ever  dipp’d  her  wing  ; 

Anacreon  fed  upon  thy  dews. 

And  Horace  drain’d  thy  spring  ! 

I,  too,  humblest  of  the  train. 

There  my  spirit  find. 

Freshen  there  my  languid  brain. 

And  store  my  vacant  mind. 

When,  blest  enp,  thy  fires  divine 
Pierce  through  Time’s  dark  reign. 

All  the  joys  that  once  were  mine, 

I  snatch  from  Death  again  ; 

And  tho’  oft  fond  Anguish  lies 
O’er  my  melting  mind, 

Hope  still  starts  to  Sorrow’s  <yea 
And  drinks  the  tear  behind. 

Ne’er  sweet  Cup,  was  votary  blest 
More  through  life  than  me  ; 

Anri  that  life,  with  grateful  breast. 

Thou  seest  I  give  to  thee  ! 

’Midst  thy  rose-wreath’d  nymphs  I  pass 
Mirth’s  sweet  hours  away  ; 

Pleas’d,  while  Time  runt  through  the  glut* 

To  Fancy’s  brighter  day  ! 

Then,  magic  Cup,  again  for  me 
Thy  power  creative  try  ; 

Again  let  hope>fed  Fancy  see 
A  heaven  in  lieauty’s  eye  ; 

O  lift  my  lighten’d  heart  away 
On  Pleasure’s  downy  w  ing. 

And  let  me  taste  that  blis^  to  rlay 
To-morrow  may  not  bring. 

Mutical  timedote. 

The  once  celebrated  composer  ,dbrl,  was  walking 
in  Ranelagh,  whilst  the  Orchestra  were  perlbrniing 
one  of  Ills  Sinfonias  extremely  bad,  as  the  leader  had 
chosen  false  Tempo*,  (Time.) 

Who  leads  to  day  ?  asked  an  acquaintance 
“Cain,”  replied  Uie  the  mortified  composer, 

“  U  liat  Cain  — I  do  not  know  him, 

,  Not  him,  w  ho  u.ur  lercd  Abs:l. 


Gr..\r.R08lTT. 

Py  cultirnting  the  genr  rous  im;  ulse  of  the  soul,  we 
render  our  lives  much  hai  pier  rhan  we  could  by  hoar¬ 
ding  those  fundi  vfcttd  in  us  by  Meaven  for  nobler 
purposes. 


HA^  DN  SOCIETY  will  be  held  at  Botlstow  Hali., 
on  SUNDAY  Evening  next,  at  7  o’clock.  A  punc¬ 
tual  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  Members  is  expect¬ 
ed. 

Those  Gentlemen  w’*''  p.tronised  the  Society  the 
past  season,  and  all  •  v' o  feel  desirous  of  encour¬ 
aging  said  ^ciety  the  pi  .  sent,  are  invited  to  attend 
the  above  rehearsal,  where  they  may  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  subscribing  for  Season  Tickets,  of  either  de- 
cription,  viz.  ;  Ten  Dollars  will  admit  three  persons 
to  all  Sunday  Evening  Rehearsals,  during  the  season, 
and  to  five  Oratorios,  in  the  same  period — Tickets  of 
Five  Dollars  each  will  admit  the  bearer  thereof  to  the 
same  Rehearsals  and  Oratorios  as  the  first  description 
of  Tickets. 

JOSEPH  LEWIS,  Secretary. 

0::^Ticket8  of  each  class  above  mentioned  will  be 
for  sale  at  the  Bookstore  of  Col.  S.  H.  Parkkr, 
Comhill. 


PROPOSAL 

For  publishing  by  Subscription,  in  the  city  of  New- 
Y ork,  a  new  work,  entitled  the 

POET’S  PROMPTER; 

Comprising  easy  rules  for  the  construction  of  English 
Verse,  illustrated  by  an  accentual  scale,  called  the 
Metrical  Gamut  ;  also,  a  complete  and  critical  classi¬ 
fication  of  English  rhymes,  with  examples  of  their 
practical  use,  answering  at  once  the  two-fold  purpose 
of  a  Rhyming  Dictionary  and  a  Dictionary  of  Poeti¬ 
cal  Quotations . By  Samuel  Woodworth. 

Conditfont — The  Poet’s  Prompter  will  be  printed 
with  a  neat  type,  on  fine  white  paper,  and  comprise 
about  400  pages,  18mo.  a  specimen  of  which  is  given 
at  the  end  of  the  Prospectus. 

It  will  be  delivered  to  subscribers,  in  boards,  or 
transmitted  by  mail  in  sheets,  at  $1  50 — the  subscri¬ 
bers  to  pay  postage. 

Any  person  who  advance*  Five  Dollars,  shall  receive 
four  copies  ;  and  those  who  become  responsible  for 
tir  copies,  shall  receive  eight. 

it  will  be  put  to  press  as  soon  as  the  number  of 
subscribers  can  be  ascertained,  end  finished  with  all 
convenient  expedition. 

As  the  edition  will  be  limited  to  the  number  sub¬ 
scribed  for.  Agents  who  reside  at  a  distance  are  re¬ 
quested  to  make  their  letums  as  early  as  possible. 

Letters  ( potl  paid)  addressed  to  Samuel  Woodworth. 
No.  2,  Dey-street,  New-York,  will  be  duly  attended 
to. 


SLYGLYG  SCJiiJOL, 

MR.  'a.'TyON, 

Respectfully  gives  notice  that  he  intends  commen¬ 
cing  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  young  Ladies  in 
the  science  and  practice  of  Music,  on  Thursday  after¬ 
noon,  September  7th  at  his  School  Room,  No.  9. 
NEwni'RT  STREET.  The  school  will  be  kept  on 
Thursday  and  Saturday  afternoons  for  Ladies,  and 
in  the  evening*  of  the  same  aftemoons’for  a  class  of 
Gentlemen  and  Ladies.  The  Ladies  who  attend  in 
the  afternoon  may  have  the  liberty  of  practicing  with 
the  class  in  the  evening  without  any  addition^  ex- 
pence. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  who  may  attend  the  school ! 
will  have  all  the  advantages  that  may  tend  to  facilitate 
their  progress  in  acquiring  an  easy  and  correct  style 
of  singing. 

Term*....  For  the  claw  in  the  evening.  $5  for  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  Jl.l  for  leilies  per  quarter.  For  the  class 
in  the  afternoon,  f.5. 

0:^AppHc.ation  to  be  made  at  his  school  room  No. 
9,  Newbury-stceet.  t 


NEW  SCHOOL 

FOR  SACRED  MUSIC, 

Plain  and  Ornamental  W  riting; 

The  subscriber  respectfully  informs  the  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  of  this  town,  that  he  has  taken  the  Hall 
over  Mr.  Jos.  Cali-xworr’s  Store,  No.  40,  Marlbo* 
rough-street,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  above 
named  branches — so  pleasing  and  important. 

His  first  quarter  will  commence  on  Thursday,  the 
7th  September  next. 

His  former  encouragement  in  this  town  and  vicin¬ 
ity,  induces  him  to  solicit  a  further  patronage  of  his 
friends  and  the  puMic. 

Days  of  Instruction  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  of 
each  week,  as  follows,  viz  ; — 

From  8  o’clock,  A.  M.  to  1,  P.  M.  exclusively  de¬ 
voted  to  the  art  of  making  a  good  Pen,  and  of  using 
the  same  to  execute  Plain  and  Ornamental  Writing 
with  ease  and  elegance.  Two  and  a  half  hours  al¬ 
lowed  to  each  Scholar  for  a  lesson,  and  at  hours  con¬ 
venient  to  them.  Terms  5  Dolls,  per  quarter. 

From  3  o’clock,  P.  M.  to  half  past  5,  Writing  and 
the  nidiments  of  Music.  From  experience  he  has 
found  that  a  change  from  one  to  the  other,  is  attend¬ 
ed  with  no  inconvenience  and  nearly  the  same  pro¬ 
gress  may  be  made  in  both  as  to  devote  the  time  ex- 
clnsively,  to  either  one.  Terms  6  Doljs.  per  quarter. 

From  half  past  6  to  9  o’clock,  evening,  devoted  to 
those  who  have  previously  attended  to  Music — a  ju¬ 
dicious  and  elTective  manner  of  performing  Ptalmody 
and  Select  Muic.  Terms  S  Dolls  per  quarter. 

N.  B.— Should  any  wish  to  attend  morning,  or  P. 
M,  and  evening — terms  5  Dolls,  per  quarter. 

Single  lessons  at  S5  cents  each. 

NATH’L  D.  GOULD. 

P.  S.— .Those  who  wish  to  attend  will  please  leave 
their  names  at  Mr.  Jos.  C'ALi.ranKR’s,  No  40,  Mrs. 
Jove*’,  No.  6,  Marlhoroiigh-street,  or  at  Maj.  Henry 
Messimcbr’s  No.  80,  State  street. 


THE  COLU.MBUIV  Ml’SEUM, 

TREMOKT  STREET. 

The  Proprietor  of  the  Columbian  Museum,  respect¬ 
fully  informs  tlie  Public,  that  he  has  engaged  Mr. 
Plimpton,  with 

THE  APOLUKO. 

a  new  ron*tructed  musical  machine,  to  fwrform  every 
day  and  evening,  (except  Saturday  and  Sunday)  be¬ 
tween  the  hours  of  10  o’clcx  k  in  the  morning  and  1 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon — and  from  7  till  10  in  the 
evening. 

The  Apollino  was  invented  and  built  by  Mr.  Plimp¬ 
ton.  a  self-taught  artist  and  a  native  of  this  State.  It 
has  been  exhibited  at  Albany  and  New-York  to  large 
and  respectahie  audiences  in  each  place,  particniarly 
the  last  mentioned,  and  received  that  applause  which 
was  due  to  genius  and  merit — and  it  is  presumed  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston  a  ill  not  suffer 
the  ingenious  inventor  to  go  unrt  warded. 

A  perfomiance  on  this  Instniiuent.  nr  rather  a  com* 
binaiion  of  ln«trumenfs,  will  take  place  at  the  Col¬ 
umbian  Museum  on  Thursday  evening,  thi«  week. 
The  performance  will  consist  of  a  display  of  the  Apol¬ 
lino  in  all  its  parts  separately,  the  combination  of  9, 
3,  4,  &c.  and  lastly  the  whole  at  once.  A  number  of 
favourite  airs,  marches,  waltzes.  Arc.  will  be  perform¬ 
ed  on  the  flute,  flageolet,  musical  glasses,  bugle,  bag- 
pi(>es,  and  martial  hand  of  the  Apollino. 

For  particulars  of  the  Apollino,  see  bills. 

AdmiU.tiice  W  cents — children  25  cents. 

The  audience  will  also  have  an  opportunity  of  view¬ 
ing  the  Musgum  between  the  parts  of  the  performance 
of  the  Apollino,  without  any  addition  of  charge. 

REMOVAL^ 

The  Enterpeiad  Office  is  removed-to  No.  19,  Me^ 
chant’s  Row,  opf  osite  the  East  end  of  Faneuil  Hall. 
Printing  in  all  its  branches  excc-titwl  s»ith  neatness  and 
aespatcii,  by  THOMaS  BADGER,  Jr. 


